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Salome 


she asks. At one point, she speculates that he might be one of 
E SUMMARY Jesus’s disciples: “Peter? / Simon? Andrew?” This confusion 
reveals, perhaps, that she has a habit of corrupting holy men, or, 
at the least, that she views them as interchangeable. In other 


words, she doesn’t care about the men she’s slept with as 
individual people. 


| had done this before, and surely would again, one way or 
another: I'd woken up with a strange man in bed beside me. | 
didn't know who he was, and who cares, anyhow? He was 
obviously handsome, with dark hair, a bit tangled; a red-colored 


beard, lighter than his hair; deep eye wrinkles, from pain, | In general, the poem depicts Salome as an unfeeling dangerous 
suppose, or perhaps laughter; and a gorgeous, bright red, seductress—and prolific seduction as insensitive and 
blatantly flirtatious mouth, which | kissed and found to be dehumanizing in itself. Salome’s indifference becomes even 


colder than metal. How odd. What was his name again? Peter? more apparent when she kisses John and finds his lips have 
gone “Colder than pewter.’ Rather than responding with alarm, 


she shrugs off his apparent death as “Strange” and proceeds to 
order breakfast in bed. Indeed, she goes on to describe John as 
having “come like a lamb to the slaughter / to Salome’s bed.” In 
other words, she views him as her helpless victim, and her 
bed—the site of her many sexual forays—as a treacherous site 
where she uses and discards men without remorse or care. 


Simon? Andrew? John? | knew just what would make me feel 
better: tea and dry toast without butter. So | rang a bell to call 
my maid. Sure enough, her wholesome clinking of dishes, 
cleaning of messes, and quaint local speech were exactly what | 
needed, since | was such a hungover wreck from my wild night 
out. 


| never do this again! | must behave better, | thought, become 
healthier, stop drinking, smoking, and sleeping around. Yes. And 
speaking of that last thing, it was time to kick out the pest, the 
violent man who had come to my bed like an innocent victim. 


Just before flinging back her bedsheets to reveal John’s 
severed head, Salome looks “In the mirror” and notices how her 
“eyes glitter” gleefully—as if taking advantage of and abusing 
others brings her pleasure. In this way, the poem suggests that 


My eyes shone with glee in the mirror. | tossed back the wet, treating sex as a game of conquest is inherently a kind of 
blood-stained sheets to reveal, like | said—and isn't life sadism—not so different from murder, even if less drastic. Both 
tough!—his decapitated head on a large serving plate. acts violently strip individuals of their humanity. 
O) THEMES Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 2-4 


e Lines 11-16 
C) SEDUCTION, CONQUEST, AND VIOLENCE e Lines 30-35 


Carol Ann Duffy’s “Salome” is titled after its speaker, 
an ancient Jewish princess who infamously asked her 


stepfather, Herod Antipas, to execute John the Baptist and POWER AND GENDER ROLES 

deliver his head to her “on a platter” In Duffy’s rendition of this “Salome” is part of a collection (The World’s Wife) that 
biblical tale, Salome wakes up in bed beside John the Baptist. re-envisions history and folklore from women’s 

She describes him as merely one in a long line of men she’s perspectives in order to explore gender roles across time and 
seduced, and when she realizes he’s dead, she responds with space. In this poem, Carol Ann Duffy writes from the 
indifference. By presenting John as one of Salome’s sexual perspective of Salome, a biblical princess who ordered the 
conquests, the poem shows how her promiscuity leads her to beheading of John the Baptist. Duffy's portrait flips a set of 
corrupt and harm innocent men as though they're disposable Western gender conventions by depicting a powerful woman 
objects. In fact, by closely linking sexual conquest and murder, who objectifies, sexually conquers, and commits violence 

the poem suggests that heartless seduction is itself a kind of against men. In other words, this version of Salome seems 
violence (even when there’s no literal beheading afterward!). intent on mirroring, or even avenging, problematic male 

To Salome, John the Baptist is not a valued individual, but behavior. 

merely another one-night stand. Even before she Throughout the poem, Salome defies gendered stereotypes by 
acknowledges that he’s dead, she describes him as “a head on taking on traditionally masculine characteristics. For example, 
the pillow.’ This phrasing suggests that she sees him as an she callously forgets John the Baptist’s name when she wakes 
object, not a whole human being. Salome can't even remember up beside him in bed—the kind of mistake stereotypically made 
John’s name, nor does she doesn't care to. “What did it matter?” = by a womanizing man. She proceeds to comment on John’s 
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appearance, noting his good looks, “dark hair,’ “reddish beard, 
and “beautiful crimson mouth.” Essentially, she reduces him to 
his physical characteristics, a fate often suffered by women at 
the hands of sexist men. It’s as if Salome’s wealth and royal 
status have afforded her a level of power and swagger 
conventionally reserved for men. 


This role reversal not only highlights harmful male behaviors, 
but critiques and avenges them. In fact, when Salome decides 
to get rid of John the Baptist, whom she sees as 
interchangeable with her other sexual conquests, she refers to 
him as a “beater or biter.” In other words, Salome views John, 
and thereby the other men she’s used and abused, as being 
violent themselves, making her poor treatment a kind of 
revenge. When Salome reveals John’s decapitation she 
remarks, “ain't life a bitch.” This vulgar idiom not only shows her 
indifference toward his death, but also mocks male misogyny. In 
asense, Salome reclaims the word sexist word “bitch,” just as 
she reclaims problematic male behaviors, to even the score. 
She uses her power to give men a taste of their own medicine. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 3-10 

e Lines 13-14 
e Lines 27-29 
e Lines 33-35 


VICE AND COMPULSION 


The voice of Carol Ann Duffy’s is Salome, an ancient 

Jewish princess who, in the Bible, demands that John 
the Baptist’s head be brought to her “ona platter.” In Duffy's 
poem, Salome awakens in bed beside this beheaded prophet, 
presumably after a one-night stand. Hungover and confused, 
Salome vows to change her indulgent, immoral lifestyle. 
However, her indifferent, callous behavior tells a different 
story. Through its playful dark humor, the poem suggests that 
vices like heavy drinking, promiscuity, and even violence aren't 
so easy to leave behind. 


From the beginning of the poem, Salome presents her reckless 
behavior as unchanging and habitual. For example, when she 
wakes up beside John, she says, “l’ve done it before (and 
doubtless l'Il do it again, sooner or later)” In other words, she’s 
no stranger to sleeping with random men. Salome struggles to 
remember the events of the night before, describing herself as 
“hungover and wrecked.” This type of fogginess is typical for 
her; when she tries to remember John’s name, she shrugs off 
her uncertainty, asking “what did it matter?” She proceeds to 
order breakfast and bed, which she knows will make her “feel 
better.’ Clearly, she’s hungover often enough to have 
established “tea” and “dry toast” as her go-to cure. 


Though Salome vows to change her ways, the poem as a whole 
implies that she’s fooling herself, or just putting on a show. 
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Having brightened up a bit from food, drink, and the innocent 
chatter of her maid, Salome suddenly vows to abstain from 
alcohol, cigarettes, and sex—“Never again!” she proclaims. To 
begin this transformation, she must “turf out” John the Baptist, 
or force him to leave. However, when she tosses back her 
sheets, she finds “his head on a platter” Here, she confirms with 
absolute certainty what the reader has suspected all along: that 
John is not peacefully asleep, but rather beheaded and dead. 
Salome reacts to this discovery not with horror or concern, but 
with the vulgar idiom “ain't life a bitch’—as if implying that 
events like John’s death are unavoidable annoyances. Worse, 
her eyes “glitter” with apparent excitement (tears seem far less 
likely, given her callous words!). 


Inshort, the poem shows that Salome’s promise is insincere. 
She sees her vices and the atrocities they cause as an 
inconvenient, yet inescapable (even amusing) part of life. The 
poem might be read as a kind of addiction narrative, showing 
how people can become trapped in compulsive, destructive 
behavior patterns—complete with empty vows to change their 
ways. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2 

e Lines 3-4 

e Lines 13-22 

e Lines 23-26 

e Lines 32-35 

LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 

LINES 1-4 
ld done it... 
... did it matter? 


Carol Ann Duffy's "Salome" is titled after its speaker, an ancient 
princess of Galilee. In the bible, Salome asks her stepfather, the 
ruler Herod Antipas, to execute the imprisoned prophet John 
the Baptist and bring her his head "on a platter." 


In Duffy's version of this tale, John the Baptist is one of 
Salome's many one-night stands (and perhaps one of many men 
she's bumped off). The poem opens with Salome waking up in 
the morning to find John in her bed. She describes him as "a 
head on the pillow," cheekily foreshadowing what readers 
familiar with the Salome story might already expect: that at 
some point in the poem, John the Baptist will be decapitated. 
Also, by reducing John to a single body part—his head—Salome 
dehumanizes him. It seems like she sees him as an object and 
not a real, entire person. 


It's clear John isn't special to Salome. In fact, he's merely one in 
a long line of sexual conquests: "I've done it before," she admits 
in the poem's opening line, "and doubtless l'Il do it again." 
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What's more, Salome can't remember John's name or identity. 
She interrupts herself to ask "whose" head is lying beside her, 
then quickly brushes away her curiosity with a rhetorical 
question: "What did it matter?" Apparently, Salome doesn't 
care about the men she sleeps with as individual people. 


This careless detachment defies Western gender stereotypes. 
Lack of commitment and the objectification of sexual partners 
are issues typically associated with toxic masculinity. By 
embodying these problematic behaviors, Salome takes on a 
kind of cold, sexual power often reserved only for men. 


These opening lines use rhyme to create an upbeat, musical 
sound: "later" (line 1) and "matter" (line 4) form a slant rhyme. 
Throughout the poem's 35 lines and four stanzas, this irregular 
end rhyming on "-ter" and "-tter" words will continue. In this 
way, the poem uses sound to playfully hint at, and build toward, 
the most memorable part of Salome's story: the "platter" on 
which she receives John's severed head. 


LINES 5-10 


Good-looking, of course, ... 
.. how to flatter... 


Inthe poem's next few lines, Salome observes John while he 
lies beside her, seemingly asleep. She describes his "Good- 
looking" appearance, including his "dark hair,’ "reddish beard," 
and the "deep lines" around his eyes, which she imagines are 
from "pain" or "maybe laughter." It's revealing that Salome 
jumps to the conclusion that John's wrinkles were formed by 
anguish. Clearly, she has some familiarity with the subject of 
pain—from inflicting it on others, yes, but also, perhaps, from 
experiencing it herself. And in taking stock of John's physical 
attributes, one by one, Salome objectifies him again. It's as if 
she sees him as a collection of body parts to be admired and 
used, rather than as an entire human being. 


Salome then notices John's "beautiful crimson mouth that 
obviously knew / how to flatter.” The color "crimson'"—a bright, 
bold shade of red—is symbolically linked to romantic passion, 
but also calls to mind violence and, of course, blood. By linking 
seduction with brutality, the poem hints at Salome's sadism: 
through both sex and violence, she uses men's bodies selfishly 
and cruelly. Meanwhile, the claim that John's mouth "knew / 
how to flatter" suggests that, while Salome is a seductress, he's 
no stranger to flirtation, either. This is particularly significant 
given John the Baptist's image as a preacher and 
prophet—according to Salome, this devout man isn't as holy as 
he seems. Subtly, then, the poem suggests that Salome's 
mistreatment of John and other men is a kind of revenge. In an 
extreme way, she's giving them a taste of their own medicine. 


Again, this passage features several lines that rhyme, either 
loosely or exactly, with "platter": "matted" in line 5, "lighter" in 
line 6, "laughter" in line 8, and "flatter" in line 10. These rhymes 
not only prime the reader for the poem's conclusion, they also 


make the poem more musical and lively. 
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LINES 12-16 


Colder than pewter. ... 
... for the maid. 


Having noticed John's "beautiful crimson mouth," Salome leans 
down to kiss him. However, she finds that his lips are "Colder 
than pewter" (a kind of metal). This simile offers an early clue 
that John is not sleeping but dead—likely at the hands of 
Salome, who is clearly the last person he was with, despite her 
hazy memories of the previous night. Indeed, the ellipses after 
"kissed" seem to indicate a confused (or disgusted) pause after 
kissing John. She seems surprised and disturbed at his chilly 
lifelessness. 


However, she shrugs it off as "Strange" and tries again 
carelessly, to recall his name: "Peter? // Simon? Andrew? John?" 
These are the names of several of Jesus's disciples; by 
speculating that John is one of them, Salome implies that she 
views all these men as interchangeable. She also hints that she 
frequently sleeps with so-called holy men, and is therefore no 
stranger to male hypocrisy. 


Soon, Salome stops trying to recall John's name and drops all 
pretense of concern about his ice-cold temperature. Instead, 
she calls for her "maid" to bring her breakfast, claiming "I knew 
I'd feel better / for tea, dry toast, no butter." This detail shows 
Salome's absolute indifference toward John. Clearly, his death 
is no big deal to her, if all it takes is a little breakfast to cheer her 
up. In fact, "I knew I'd feel better" implies that Salome has used 
this cure before, as if waking up beside strange bodies—dead or 
alive—is a habit of hers. 


Meanwhile, the poem's irregular rhyming continues with 
"pewter" in line 12, "Peter" in line 13, "better" in line 14, and 
"butter" in line 15. These quick, deft slant rhymes add a comic 
lightness that offsets the grisly subject matter. 


LINES 17-22 


And, indeed, her... 
... on the batter. 


Just as expected, the maid's hospitality brightens Salome's dull 
spirits. Salome feels particularly uplifted by her servant's 
"innocent clatter / of cups and plates" and her "regional patter,’ 
or quaint, local speech. In a sense, the maid's wholesome, hard- 
working simplicity is an antidote to Salome's lavish 
overindulgence. She's adept at the "clearing of clutter,’ both 
literal and figurative—she takes Salome's mess and straightens 
it out. 


With condescending appreciation, Salome describes the maid's 
attentions as "just what | needed— / hungover and wrecked as | 
was from a night on the batter." "On the batter" is an idiom, 
common in the UK, that describes a spree of heavy drinking and 
debauchery. Using it makes Salome sound both casual and 
anachronistically contemporary. Like the other modern 
colloquialisms in the poem, this one suggests that Salome's 
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story, despite its ancient roots, reflects the experiences of 
modern women. 


Again, this section of the poem features several words that 
rhyme with "platter." "Clatter" "clutter" "patter" and "batter" all 
contribute to the poem's lively music while preparing readers 
for its gory conclusion. Lines 17-20 also feature alliterative /c/ 
and /p/ sounds: 


And indeed, her innocent clatter 
of cups and plates, 

her clearing of clutter, 

her regional patter 


This barrage of hard and plosive consonants creates a bit of 
cacophony, mimicking the clinking of dishes and the maid's 
chipper talk. ("Regional patter" suggests that the maid has a 
local accent or dialect that amuses Salome.) The alliteration 
here works almost like onomatopoeia, helping the reader 
imagine what Salome hears as she eats her breakfast in bed. 


These cheerful sounds and images are particularly eerie given 
that John the Baptist is lying dead beside Salome. Even under 
such morbid circumstances, she can go about her day as if 
nothing's wrong. 


LINES 23-26 


Never again! ... 
.. and the sex. 


In the third stanza, Salome, invigorated by her maid's 
attentions, vows to live amore responsible, moral life. "Never 
again!" she exclaims in reference to her "night on the batter." 
She decides to "clean up [her] act" (improve her behavior), 
particularly with respect to addictions and vices. She believes 
this self-betterment will help her become "fitter"—another 
word that rhymes with and builds readers' expectations for 
"platter" at the poem's end. 


Specifically, Salome swears to "cut out the booze and the fags 
and the sex"—the drinking, smoking, and promiscuity. Notice 
how polysyndeton creates a fast, galloping rhythm here. 
Perhaps these words roll easily off her tongue because they're 
familiar promises, ones she's made and broken before. "Booze" 
and "fags" are slang for alcohol and cigarettes, respectively. 
This colloquial speech makes Salome's vow sound informal, 
even coarse. It also highlights her intimate familiarity with 
these vices; it's as if she's referring to an old friend by a 
nickname. Finally, these terms are modern slang, so they're 
anachronistic. One wouldn't literally expect a Galilean princess 
to speak this way (tobacco cigarettes didn't even exist in 
ancient Galilee!). That Salome does makes her seem like a 
relatable, modern person whose trials and experiences mirror 
those of women living today. 
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LINES 27-31 


Yes. And as for... 
... to Salome's bed. 


At the start of line 27, Salome commits to changing her ways by 
saying, simply, "Yes" This word loosely rhymes with "sex" at the 
end of line 26, and it's immediately followed by a caesura, so it 
introduces some choppiness into the poem's rhythm. This 
effect might indicate some hesitation or wavering on Salome's 
part. 


Still, she proceeds to put her plan for self-improvement into 
action: "it was time to turf out the blighter, / the beater or biter” 
The UK idiom "turf out," meaning remove or dismiss, again 
highlights how Salome sees John the Baptist as 
dispensable—basically, someone to be dropped like a bad habit. 


"Blighter" is a British slang term for an unlikable person, 
especially a man, while "beater" and "biter" imply that John is 
physically abusive. By describing him so harshly, Salome 
suggests, again, that her brutal, manipulative treatment is a 
form of payback. The alliterative /b/ sounds in "blighter," 
"beater" and "biter" are harsh and plosive, reflecting Salome's 
contempt as well as the violence she ascribes to John. 


In lines 30-31, Salome claims John came "like a lamb to the 
slaughter / to Salome's bed." This conventional simile describes 
someone who innocently and unknowingly accepts a disastrous 
fate. It paints John as Salome's innocent victim and her "bed" as 
a treacherous site where men are used, abused, and discarded. 
Notably, too, the idiom "like a lamb to the slaughter" comes 
from the Bible, throughout which the "lamb" recurs as a symbol 
of purity. Here, it invokes John's reputation as a religious figure 
associated with Christ. 


But it also feels ironic, considering Salome has just called John a 
"beater" and "biter." Again, it's as if she's making fun of his so- 
called holiness. Likewise, by referring to her bed as "Salome's" 
instead of using the possessive pronoun "my" Salome expresses 
a keen awareness of other people's perceptions of her. She 
seems to recognize that people have painted her as an evil, 
cunning seductress, but rather than reject this identity, she 
embraces it. Doing so allows her to get back at men she sees as 
violent or hypocritical. 


Once again, these lines feature several words that rhyme with 
"platter": "latter" in line 27, "blighter" in line 28, "beater" and 
"biter" in line 29, and "slaughter" in line 30. These rapid-fire 
rhymes create a forceful, percussive sound that seems to 
reflect Salome's mounting energy and determination. 


LINES 32-35 


In the mirror, ... 
.. on a platter. 


In the final stanza, Salome looks "in the mirror" and sees her 
"eyes glitter"—not with tears, as she's already made her 
indifference toward John the Baptist clear, but with spite or 
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gleeful excitement. Again, she seems almost sadistic, as if the 
prospect of disposing of John brings her great pleasure. The 

slant rhyme "glitter" also primes the reader, one last time, for 
the arrival of the infamous "platter." 


First, however, she must toss "back the sticky red sheets" to 
expose John's bloody corpse. Once again, the color red works 
on two levels, symbolizing both erotic passion and brutal 
violence—which, for Salome, are nearly inseparable. 


In the poem's closing lines, Salome reveals the ghastly image at 
which she's been hinting all along: 


and there, like | said—and ain't life a bitch— 
was his head on a platter. 


"Like | said" confirms that she's known John was dead from the 
moment she kissed his "cold" lips—perhaps even from before, 
when she first awoke to the sight of "a head on the pillow” This 
detail highlights, yet again, her cold and uncaring demeanor. 
Like the original Salome, she's obviously been responsible for 
John's death in some way, but she takes it in stride. It may not 
even be a first-time offense! 


Salome shrugs off John's death with the vulgar idiom "ain't life a 
bitch," which means that life is inevitably harsh. She views his 
decapitation not as a tragedy but as an ordinary, unavoidable 
inconvenience. By choosing a phrase with sexist 
undertones—men often use the word "bitch" to demean 
women—Salome seems to critique or mock patriarchal powers. 
Essentially, she uses a misogynistic word to dismiss John's 
suffering, just as she uses stereotypically masculine behaviors 
to take revenge on men. 


The concluding phrase, "his head on a platter," lands with a 
satisfying sense of finality. Readers familiar with the Salome 
legend have no doubt expected this unforgettable image to 
appear. Meanwhile, the poem itself has fed this sense of 
expectation by including so many end rhymes that sound like 
"platter" It's as if the poem's sound, as well as its narrative, 
makes John's fate inevitable. Indeed, Salome has already 
warned the reader of her own predictability, her inability to 
escape her vices despite vows to change: "I've done it before," 
she admitted in the very first line, "and doubtless I'll do it again." 


£3 SYMBOLS 


THE COLOR RED 


The color red appears three times over the course of 

"Salome." In line 6, Salome describes John the 
Baptist's "reddish beard"; in line 9, she observes his "beautiful 
crimson mouth"; in line 33, she throws back her blood-soaked, 
"sticky red sheets" to reveal his severed head. 


Red is often symbolically associated with erotic passion, and, 
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indeed, when Salome uses it to describe John's appealing 
features, she reveals the strength of her own lust. However, red 
is also associated with anger, violence, and, of course, blood. 
That connotation is present here, too, as the color seeps over 
John's corpse and Salome's bed. 


Ultimately, red is associated with the link between seduction 
and violence—two things the poem presents as interrelated, if 
not inseparable. Salome uses men sexually, then kills them, and 
performs both acts with the same sadistic glee. Her desire and 
brutality are part of the same impulse, which gives a whole new 
meaning to the word "bloodlust." 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Line 6: “the reddish beard several shades lighter;” 

e Lines 9-10: “and a beautiful crimson mouth that 
obviously knew / how to flatter...” 

e Line 33: “I flung back the sticky red sheets,’ 


X POETIC DEVICES 
ALLITERATION 


At several points in "Salome," alliteration creates sounds that 
mimic the poem's tone and content. Take, for example, lines 
17-20, in which Salome describes the cheerful, calming 
presence of her maid: 


And, indeed, her innocent clatter 
of cups and plates, 

her clearing of clutter, 

her regional patter, 


The repetition of bold /c/ and /p/ sounds evokes the clinking of 
dishes and the maid's charming chatter. Alliteration gives the 

passage a bright, sparkling music, which contrasts with (and 
suggests Salome's cold indifference toward) the horror in this 
bedchamber: John the Baptist's decapitated body. 


Alliteration becomes prominent again in lines 28-31, as Salome, 
having sworn off sex and partying, declares: 


it was time to turf out the blighter, 

the beater or biter, 

who'd come like a lamb to the slaughter 
to Salome's bed. 


Her dismissal of John the Baptist as a "blighter" "beater" and 
"biter" implies that he's a violent, despicable man. The harsh, 
plosive /b/ sounds help convey her contempt for him; it's as if 
she's spitting these words at him in anger. Repeating /t/ and /s/ 
sounds make the lines sound even more emphatic. The 
percussive alliteration captures the brutality of which she's 
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accusing John—the words themselves fall like blows. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


DG ne 


e Line 1: “done? “doubtless,” “do” 
e Line 11: “kissed” 

e Line 12: “Colder” 

e Line 15: “tea? “toast” 

e Line 17: “clatter” 

e Line 18: “cups,” “plates” 

e Line 19: “clearing,” “clutter” 

e Line 20: “patter” 

e Line 28: “time? “turf? “blighter” 
e Line 29: “beater. “biter” 

e Line 30: “slaughter” 

e Line 31: “Salome's’” 


ALLUSION 


"Salome" is titled after its speaker, an ancient princess of 
Galilee whose mother was Herodias and whose stepfather was 
the ruler Herod Antipas. Salome is best known for appearing, 
unnamed, in the Gospels of Mark and Matthew. According to 
these biblical accounts, Salome danced at her stepfather's 
birthday banquet, and he was so pleased with her performance 
that he offered to give her anything she wanted. At her 
mother's urging, Salome asked for the head of John the Baptist, 
who was imprisoned at the time for criticizing her mother and 
stepfather's marriage. Reluctantly, Salome's stepfather 
consented, delivering the prophet's head to the girl—as 
requested—"on a platter." 


nthe poem's version of events, Salome uses her sexuality to 
lure John the Baptist to his death. In the Bible, too, Salome uses 
her body to get what she wants; while a mere dance is less 
provocative than a string of one-night stands, she's still a young 
woman performing for the pleasure of an almost entirely male 
crowd. Salome uses her stepfather's favor as a chance to help 
her mother get revenge—on aman who's criticized her 
mother's choice of romantic and sexual partners. 


nother words, Duffy's Salome picks up on and heightens the 
biblical Salome's use of seductive, feminine power as a tool for 
vengeance. This version of the character takes on 
stereotypically masculine traits—lack of commitment, 
objectification of sexual partners—in order to use and abuse 
men, essentially giving them a taste of their own medicine. 


ndeed, she lures John to his doom "like a lamb to the 

slaughter" (line 30), an idiom that derives from the Bible. (See 
saiah 53:7, in which a servant is killed without resistance, "Like 
a sheep being led to the slaughter or a lamb that is silent before 
her shearers"). In general, lambs in the Bible symbolize purity, 
virtue, and innocence. In fact, Christ is often called the "Lamb of 
God." So the "lamb" comparison here might gesture toward 
John's importance as a religious figure. However, Salome has 
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also just called John a "blighter" "beater," and "biter" implying 
he's a violent, contemptible man. This makes her "lamb" allusion 
seem ironic, as if she's actually pointing out John's hypocrisy 
and guilt—the ways in which he lacks the holiness lambs 
supposedly represent. 


In lines 13-14, Salome's allusion to Jesus's disciples—she 
speculates that John's name might be "Peter" "Simon," or 
"Andrew"—suggests that she sees all the men she seduces as 
interchangeable. It also hints that their claims to virtue and 
righteousness mask their true character. In this way, the poem 
subverts traditional gender and power dynamics. It portrays 
Salome as a kind of black-widow figure who turns the 
patriarchy to her advantage, punishing men for their hypocrisy 
and wrongdoings. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “I'd done it before (and doubtless l'Il do it 
again, sooner or later) / woke up with a head on the 
pillow beside me” 

e Lines 13-14: “What was his name? Peter? / Simon? 
Andrew? John?” 

e Lines 27-31: “And as for the latter, / it was time to turf 
out the blighter, / the beater or biter, / who'd come like a 
lamb to the slaughter / to Salome's bed.” 

e Lines 33-35: “I flung back the sticky red sheets, / and 
there, like | said—and ain't life a bitch— / was his head on 
a platter? 


COLLOQUIALISM 


For an ancient princess, the speaker of "Salome" communicates 
in remarkably modern, informal terms. Take her use of a 
popular British idiom in line 22: "hungover and wrecked as | 
was from a night on the batter." To be "on the batter" means to 
go ona drinking spree. The phrase can also describe the act of 
walking the streets as a sex worker. Salome might have both 
meanings in mind, at least in a joking way; she's engaged in 
heavy alcohol consumption as well as casual sex. By using such 
informal language to describe her wild behavior, she presents 
herself as coarse and unabashed—nothing like the prim, 
dignified persona one might expect of awoman of her stature. 


Salome then claims she needs to "clean up [her] act"—another 

iom, this one meaning to improve one's behavior. To do so, she 
must "cut out the booze and the fags and the sex" Here, 
"booze" and "fags" are colloquialisms for alcohol and cigarettes 
the second term is more common in the UK). Again, Salome 
describes her bad habits bluntly and casually, as if reveling in 
"low" slang as a high-born princess. 


z 


— 


Her modern, slangy vocabulary also makes her sound like a 
modern woman. This effect helps show that while her story 
may be ancient, its basic conflicts and themes remain timeless. 
Arguably, Duffy uses Salome as a symbol of the modern 
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woman—one who feels empowered by personal autonomy and 
sexual liberation, yet still trapped by the overbearing influence 
of patriarchy. 

In line 28, Salome gestures toward the trials women face when 
she claims she needs to "turf out"—dismiss or discard—John 
the Baptist. She calls him "the blighter;’ British slang for an 
rritating, dislikable person, particularly a man. Salome seems to 
cast him, here, as a representative of male scoundrels in 
general (ancient or modern). 


So when she calls him "a lamb to the slaughter" just two lines 
later, the phrase comes across as ironic. Normally, this idiom 
describes someone who's naively innocent—and it's true that, 
in going to bed with Salome, John has naively stumbled into his 
own murder scene. However, Salome has just characterized 
John as dislikable and even violent. So in comparing him to a 
gentle "lamb," she's poking fun at his self-righteous virtue and 
hypocrisy. 


nthe final stanza, Salome flings back the sheets to reveal 
John's "head on a platter." She reacts to this grim spectacle with 
the vulgar saying, “ain't life a bitch," meaning life is hard and 
unpleasant. Here, the idiom expresses Salome's utter 
indifference toward John's life. She sees his death not as a 
tragedy but as an unavoidable inconvenience. Arguably, she 
also uses this language to reclaim or subvert male sexism. 
While the word "bitch" is typically used to belittle women, 
Salome uses it to dismiss a man she views as dangerous—just as 
she uses stereotypically masculine actions to exact revenge on 
harmful men. 


Where Colloquialism appears in the poem: 


e Line 22: “hungover and wrecked as | was from a night on 
the batter’ 

e Lines 24-25: “| needed to clean up my act, / get fitter’ 

e Line 26: “cut out the booze and the fags and the sex” 

e Line 28: “it was time to turf out the blighter; 

e Lines 30-31: “who'd come like a lamb to the slaughter / 
to Salome's bed” 

e Lines 34-35: “there, like | said—and ain't life a bitch— / 
was his head on a platter.’ 


IRONY 


"Salome" uses irony to express its speaker's contempt for her 
male victims, and perhaps for misogyny in general. 


For example, in lines 27-31, Salome describes John the Baptist 
as having "come like a lamb to the slaughter / to Salome's bed." 
Taken at face value, this idiom suggests that she sees him as her 
naive, defenseless prey. However, it's clear from statements 
she makes earlier in the poem that this isn't how she genuinely 
feels. In lines 9-10, she remarks that his "crimson mouth [...] 
obviously knew / how to flatter.” In other words, while she 
might be seen as a seductress, he's no stranger to flirtation, 
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either. And in lines 28-29, she refers to him as a "blighter," 
"beater" and "biter'—negative, violent words that suggest he's 
actually far from an innocent lamb. (At least in Salome's 
estimation.) 


In this context, "like a lamb to the slaughter" becomes a form of 
verbal irony. Salome doesn't really think John is innocent; in 
fact, she's probably making fun of his status as a supposedly 
holy figure. Also, when Salome describes her bed using the 
third person modifier "Salome's,’ she speaks as if she's someone 
other than herself. In other words, she embodies a perspective 
with which she doesn't actually agree in order to express her 
awareness of how others view her—as a cold, violent 


temptress. 


Irony also appears in the poem's final stanza, when Salome 
shrugs "ain't life a bitch" after finding John's severed head. 
Although she may genuinely agree with the indifference 
expressed by this phrase, she also uses it with knowing 
irony—to highlight patriarchy and, perhaps, reclaim some of its 
power for herself. 


Where Irony appears in the poem: 


e Lines 27-31: “And as for the latter, / it was time to turf 
out the blighter, / the beater or biter, / who'd come like a 
lamb to the slaughter / to Salome's bed.” 

e Lines 34-35: “there, like | said—and ain't life a bitch— / 
was his head on a platter.’ 


RHETORICAL QUESTION 


Salome's rhetorical questions express her indifference toward 
John the Baptist as an individual. In the poem's opening lines, 
she wakes up with a strange man's "head on the pillow beside" 
her. An allusion-sawvy reader will already know that this man is 
John the Baptist, but Salome doesn't. "Whose?" she asks, 
regarding his head. Then, "what did it matter?" 


Salome doesn't expect an answer to this question, of course. 
She asks it to show that she doesn't care who John is. She views 
him as simply a body in her bed—not a real individual with 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences of his own. In this way, she 
reveals her habit of objectifying and, in the process, 
dehumanizing the men she sleeps with. 


Later in the poem, Salome speculates on John's identity a 
second time, wondering carelessly: "What was his name? 
Peter? / Simon? Andrew? John?" Once again, Salome doesn't 
care whether or not her question is answered. She asks it 
merely to make a point: John's name is not worth knowing. To 
her, he's unimportant, merely one in a long string of sexual 
conquests. For that matter, Jesus's disciples aren't important to 
her, either. She views them, and perhaps all men, as 
interchangeable and therefore dispensable. 
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Where Rhetorical Question appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-4: “I'd done it before (and doubtless l'Il do it 
again, sooner or later) / woke up with a head on the 
pillow beside me / —whose?— / what did it matter?” 

e Lines 13-14: “What was his name? Peter? / Simon? 
Andrew? John?” 


= VOCABULARY 


Matted (Line 5) - Thickly tangled and/or flattened. 
Pewter (Line 12) - A metal alloy mostly made of tin. 


Patter (Line 20) - Rapid, continuous talk; or, the jargon of a 
particular group of people. 
On the batter (Line 22) - A UK slang term that literally means 
"on the streets" Metaphorically, to be "on the batter" is to go a 
drinking binge, or, sometimes, to engage in prostitution. Here, 
Salome uses the phrase to refer to her riotous night of partying 
and sex. 


Fags (Line 26) - UK slang for cigarettes. 


Turf out (Line 28) - A UK slang term meaning to throw out, 
discard, or dismiss. 


Blighter (Line 28) - A UK slang term for a person, especially a 
man, regarded with irritation or contempt. 

Like a lamb to the slaughter (Lines 30-31) - As a helpless 
victim, unaware of the danger one faces. This idiom comes from 
the Bible, and Duffy's Salome uses it, perhaps, to mock John the 
Baptist's reputation as a holy man. 


Ain't life a bitch (Lines 34-35) - A variant of the idiom "life's a 
bitch," meaning "life is difficult and unpleasant." 


FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Like the other poems in Carol Ann Duffy's collection The 
World's Wife, "Salome" is a dramatic monologue, meaning that 
it's spoken by a character separate from the poet. Here, as the 
title suggests, the speaker is the biblical figure Salome. 


"Salome" doesn't follow a standard poetic form (such as the 
sonnet or villanelle). It's essentially written in free verse, as it 
has no meter or rhyme scheme, though it does use rhyme ina 
freewheeling way. These effects create a lifelike, conversational 
sound that suits the speaker's intimate, first-person address. 


The poem's 35 lines are divided into four stanzas of varying 
lengths. The first stanza contains 13 lines, the second and third 
contain nine lines each, and the fourth contains four lines, 
making it a quatrain. As the poem's stanzas get shorter, its pace 
seems to speed up, building tension en route to its climactic 
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ending: the image of John the Baptist's severed head. 


METER 


"Salome" doesn't follow a consistent meter; it's effectively free 
verse with irregular rhyming. The lack of strict meter 
contributes to the poem's loose, natural, conversational style. 
That style fits its premise well, since it's a dramatic monologue, 
or an intimate speech delivered by a character to an 
anonymous audience. Plus, Duffy's Salome is fond of slang and 
vulgarity, so the poem's casual rhythm suits her informal way of 
speaking. 


RHYME SCHEME 


As a free verse poem, "Salome" doesn't follow a predictable 
rhyme scheme. However, it is full of rhyming: 21 of the poem's 
35 lines rhyme with its final word, "platter." In this way, 
"Salome" uses sound to build tension and prepare readers for 
its ending: the infamous, gruesome image of John the Baptist's 
"head on a platter." 


Many of the poem's end rhymes are exact, including "matter," 
"flatter" "clatter," and "batter" But there are also many slant 
rhymes: "later," "lighter," "pewter," "butter," and so on. This mix 
of exact and slant rhnymes—along with the irregular distribution 
of end rhymes—helps the poem maintain a natural, 
conversational tone, while subtly heightening the reader's 
expectations for the arrival of the "platter." 


pe SPEAKER 


"Salome" is based on the religious and historical figure Salome, 
an ancient Jewish princess who asked her stepfather (at her 
mother's urging) to execute the prophet John the Baptist. 
Duffy presents Salome as a coarse, indulgent seductress who 
treats men as objects to be used and discarded. 


At the start of the poem, Salome wakes up in bed beside John 
the Baptist, with whom she appears to have shared a one-night 
stand. She makes it clear that casual sex is a habit of hers: "I'd 
done it before," she says, "and doubless I'll do it again." She 
doesn't remember John's name and doesn't care to: in her eyes, 
he's interchangeable with other men, and therefore worthless. 
Looking down on him, she appraises his features one by one ina 
distinctly dehumanizing manner. When she kisses him, she finds 
his lips have gone ice cold. 


Rather than respond with horror or alarm, Salome shrugs off 
John's deathly chill and orders breakfast in bed. Bolstered by 
"toast," "tea," and pleasantries from her maid, she feels 
renewed, and even swears to rid herself of her vices, including 
alcohol, cigarettes, and sex. 


She then decides to kick out John, whom she describes, 
paradoxically, as both a violent man and a defenseless "lamb." 
She holds John in contempt and feels he deserves his fate. Her 
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term "lamb" comments ironically on how the world sees him: 
that is, as pure and pious (while she, allegedly, is sinful and evil). 


Thus, her eyes "glitter" with malicious glee as she uncovers 
John's "head on a platter." "Ain't life a bitch," she says, 
expressing her indifference toward his death while reclaiming a 
misogynistic phrase for her own benefit. Clearly, Salome's 
promises to change are empty. She remains as immoral as ever, 
yet she feels justified—after all, isn't she simply giving mena 
taste of their own medicine? 


AN SETTING 


In the Bible, Salome is a princess of Galilee in the years 
following the birth of Christ. However, the setting of Duffy's 
poem bears little concrete resemblance to this ancient 
kingdom. In fact, her version of Salome speaks in a distinctly 
contemporary, colloquial British English, using time- and place- 
specific phrases like "on the batter" "blighter" and "ain't life a 
bitch" Likewise, when Salome rings for her "maid" and orders 
"tea" with "dry toast,' she seems more like a British aristocrat 
than an ancient princess. 


In this way, "Salome" blurs the boundaries of time and space. 
Rather than limiting an age-old tale to its original context, the 
poem highlights how it resonates with modern Western 
women—those who, like Salome, indulge in freedoms once 
reserved for men, yet still feel oppressed by patriarchy's power. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy is an award-winning Scottish poet and 
playwright who served as the United Kingdom's first female 
poet laureate from 2009 to 2019. As a writer of numerous 
dramatic monologues, Duffy follows in the footsteps of writers 
like T. S. Eliot and Robert Browning. Duffy has also credited the 
work of Confessionalist poet Sylvia Plath with inspiring her to 
write poems about women's interior lives. In turn, she has 
influenced and supported the careers of female writers like 
Alice Oswald, Kate Clanchy, and Jeanette Winterson. 


"Salome" was published in Duffy's 1999 collection The World's 
Wife, which reimagines the stories of famous and infamous men 
from history and mythology through the eyes of their female 
counterparts. The book subverts traditional male perspectives, 
illuminating the thoughts and feelings of women who have 
been otherwise misrepresented or overlooked. The collection 
features several other poems spoken by biblical figures, 
including "Mrs Lazarus," "Pilate's Wife,’ and "Queen Herod." 


"Salome" adopts the perspective of Salome, an ancient Jewish 
princess. Salome's stepfather, Herod Antipas, was the ruler of 
Galilee. He imprisoned the John the Baptist, a preacher and 
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cousin of Jesus Christ, for criticizing his marriage to Salome's 
mother, Herodias. According to the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, Salome danced before her stepfather and his guests at a 
royal banquet. Salome's stepfather was so pleased with her 
performance that he offered to give her anything she desired. 
At her mother's urging, Salome requested that the decapitated 
head of John the Baptist be delivered to her "on a platter.” 
Regretful but true to his word, Herod Antipas complied. 


Perhaps inspired by the alluring power of Salome's dance, 
Duffy portrays her as a seductress who draws men into her 
bed, uses them, and discards them mercilessly. Like her biblical 
predecessor, Duffy's Salome appears to kill John the Baptist 
out of a twisted sense of revenge—not for her mother, but 
rather for the way men mistreat women in general. Aside from 
Duffy, many other writers and artists have taken a stab at 
representing Salome: she is the subject of plays, operas, 
paintings, and films. 


Historical Context 


Carol Ann Duffy was born in 1955 and grew up under the 
influence of the second-wave feminist movement of the 1960s 
and '7Os. This iteration of feminism moved beyond suffrage to 
critique patriarchal structures more broadly, taking on issues 
like sexuality, domestic violence, and reproductive rights. 


Duffy wrote The World's Wife during the rise of third-wave 
feminism in the 1990s. Third-wave feminism reintroduced 
older conflicts under the lens of intersectionality; classism, 
racism, and transgender rights were considered key issues 
within this movement. Third-wave feminism also focused on 
reclaiming terms and structures typically used to disempower 
women. In a sense, The World's Wife takes part in this 
reclamation by retelling traditionally male-centric stories from 
women's perspectives. 


The influence of second- and third-wave feminism is evident in 
"Salome" The speaker here is a powerful, sexually liberated 
woman who embraces harmful masculine behaviors in order to 
punish men (while also fulfilling her own selfish desires). A 
morally ambiguous character, she embraces the kind of defiant 
self-indulgence that powerful men have historically reserved 
for themselves. 


zz 
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EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e About the Poet — Learn more about Carol Ann Duffy's life 
and work at the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/carol-ann- 


duffy) 


e More on Salome — Learn more about Salome, as both a 
historical and literary figure, at Encyclopedia Britannica. 
(https://www.britannica.com/biography/Salome- 


MORE RESOURCES 
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stepdaughter-of-Herod-Antipas) 


Salome in the Gospel of Mark — Read the story of Salome 
and John the Baptist, as told in Mark 6:21-28. 
(https://biblehub.com/context/mark/6-2 1.htm) 


Salome by Henri Regnault — Visualize Salome through this 
painting by French artist Henri Rengault, courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
(https:/Awww.metmuseum.org/art/collection/search/ 


437384) 


A Dramatic Reading of the Poem — Experience Salome out 
loud via this dramatic recitation by English actress Annette 
Badland. (https://youtu.be/ 
kq2wMztXHMw?si=1CxrDVDh38bN-iy_) 
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e Mrs Faust 

e Mrs Lazarus 

e Mrs Midas 

e Mrs Sisyphus 

e Originally 

e Penelope 

e Pilate's Wife 

e Prayer 

e Pygmalion's Bride 

e Queen Herod 
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